Chicago At Last! 


he Spirit That Won the West will finally be reaching eastward for 
Chicago. For more than a century, the pioneering railroaders of 

. the Southern Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande Western dreamed 
of reaching Chicago—the place where more routes carry more traffic to 
more connections than anywhere else on the continent. 


So it is with pride and enthusiasm that we lead off this issue of the Bul- 
letin with the story about our company’s proposed purchases of two routes 
into Chicago: the Soo Line’s 532 miles of railroad from Kansas City to 
Chicago, and the Chicago, Missouri & Western’s 282-mile line from St. 
Louis to Chicago. . 


Applications to authorize the purchase of each line will soon be ready to 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission and our supporting case 
will be strong in each instance. Expedited hearings are being requested for 
both proceedings. In addition, as to the CM & W line, we expect to 
assume directed service over it within a few weeks. 


These proposed purchases are important steps in the strategic develop- 
ment of the new railroad that was forged last October. The SP-DRGW 
combination was a logical, end-to-end link-up of two natural partners. It 
formed a new, single-line Central Corridor carrier with new abilities to 
compete with trucks and other major railroads. The addition of the Soo 
Line from Kansas City into Chicago is a natural extension of our transcon- 
tinental rail routes. The CM & W route will give our Gulf Coast and 
Southwestern customers the benefit of single-line service to and from 
these important markets. Together, these extended routes will mean better 
service for our customers. They will give us a whole portfolio of new 
sales packages to put before potential customers to attract more business. 


Gaining access to Chicago is another clear demonstration that we mean 
it when we say the new Southern Pacific has the spirit to get things done, 
to shape itself to customer needs, and to keep our promises to be the best 
railroad we can be. 


One of the best ways to be the best railroad is through safety. The fine 
safety performance of Rio Grande and Southern Pacific people is the 
focus of the story about the Harriman Gold Medal that begins on page 22. 


How customers are reacting to the energy and enterprise of the people 
of the new Southern Pacific is the subject of several articles on Quality 
and Service in this issue. Improving service, and developing new services, 
are fundamental in the operating philosophy that we have been expressing 
in the past 10 months. We succeed in our jobs by proving ourselves 
through performance, and the success is measured by how our customers 
react—and by the extra business we earn as a result. 


Phil Anschutz, 
Chairman 
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(RGI) and Soo Line Corp, announced 
they had agreed on the sale of 532 
miles of Soo railroad between Kansas 
City and Chicago to RGI for $86 
million. 

And on August 3, Southern Pacific 
Transportation Co. and the trustee of 
the CM & W announced an agree- 
ment on the sale of CM & W’s 282- 
mile line between St. Louis and 
Chicago to SPT for $22 million, 
plus the assumption of $7 million of 
the CM & W’s debt to the State of 
Hiinois. 

Both purchases must be approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and, in the case of the CM & W, 
by Chief Bankruptcy Judge John 
Schwartz in Chicago. The judge has 
requested an expedited hearing from 
the ICC and has set September 13 for 
future hearing in his court. 

The two acquisitions will allow the 
rail system of RGI’s Southern Pacific 
~-and Denver & Rio Grande Western 
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A westbound double stack train leaves Davenport, lowa, in the Quad Cities area served by the Soo Line. 


subsidiaries to reach Chicago directly 
along two transportation corridors, 
and expand its network of rail routes 
to 15,800 miles serving 17 states. 

“Access to Chicago has long been a 
goal of ours,” declared Mike Mohan, 
president of Southern Pacific and 
DRGW. “This will add a new com- 
petitive force to our services, not just 
in the important Chicago market, but 
through Chicago all across the 
nation.” 

Chicago has historically been the 
nation’s major rail transportation hub. 
Ten major railroads, plus short lines 
and important switching railroads, 
currently serve ‘Chicago. SP is the 
only major.railroad without direct 
access to the area. 

“Reaching Chicago will correct a 
serious disadvantage we have had in 
going head-to-head with trucks and 
other major rail carriers. This is espe- 


cially significant in-intermodal and 


merchandise traffic which comprises 


a large part of SP’s traffic,” Mohan 
said. “Chicago has real strategic value 
in our double-stack intermodal plans 
for the future.” 


The Soo Line Route 

Soo President and Chief Executive 
Officer Edwin Dodge welcomed the 
new arrangement with SP. “It recog- 
nizes the distinct marketing needs of 
each carrier,” Dodge said. “As the 
new owner, Southern Pacific will 
achieve its major objective to reach 
Chicago, while Soo will be able to 
offer its customers continued access to 


continued on page 6 


PRECEDING PAGE: METRA com- 
muter trains, operated by the Chica- 
go rail transit authority, will share 
about 42 miles of the set-of double 
tracks into Chicago with SP 
freights. 
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important markets on the line.” 

Mohan called it a “very positive and 
friendly transaction....a win-win 
proposition” benefiting both railroads 
and their customers, 

“Shippers are giving us strong sup- 
port in this case,” Mohan declared. 
“They see the real competitive advan- 
tages of our long-haul service on the 
east-west route and the fact that new 
options will be open to them.” 

The Kansas City-Chicago main line 
follows a route through Missouri, 
Towa and northern Illinois. Associated 
Soo branch lines also covered in the 
sale are the Nitrin and 


City, or between Rock Island and the 
Soo’s four border connections with 
Canadian railroads, 

The tracks are physically in pretty 
good shape, Mohan commented. 
They received considerable rehabili- 
tation work under Federal Railroad 
Administration loans when they were 
owned by Milwaukee Road. In 1985, 
when Soo Line took over the owner- 
ship, it added rail relay and tie and 
bailast programs. 

“It’s a reasonably competitive route 
now,” he said, “but we plan to invest 
probably $50 million in other 


about two-and-a-half hours off the 
Tunning time between Kansas City and 
Chicago.” 

It is anticipated that the line to 
Chicago will be operated by SP’s Cot- 
ton Belt subsidiary. 

Soo Line reports that approximately 
440 Soo employees currently work on 
the lines to be sold. Some of those 
people, Soo indicated, will stay to 
staff its continuing operations on the 
line through the trackage rights agree- 
ment. 

“We want to assure the other 
employees on the line to be acquired 

that we intend to 


Eldridge branches in 
the “Quad Cities” 
area (Rock Island and 
Moline, HL, and Dav- 
enport and Betten- 
dorf, lowa) and a 
branch extending 
north through Rock- 
ford, IIL to Beloit and 
Janesville, Wisc.The 
SP system would also | 
acquire trackage 
rights on other Soo 
Line routes to gain 
direct access to Mil- 
waukee and 
Dubuque. Present 


fic to be moved in 
haulage agreements 
on Soo trains. SP will 
be able to make 
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Southern Pacific Lines 
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plans call for this traf- oe ro 


offer opportunities 
for continued work 
with the Southern 
Pacific family of 
companies,” Mohan 
said, “and make 
other fair and equi- 
table arrangements 
for affected employ- 
ees.” 

Soo’s Dodge added 
that, “We have set 
the groundwork for 
bringing more vol- 
ume to the line, 
which means the 
employees in the cor- 
ridor will have grow- 
ing job opportunities 
in the future.” 

“That is the pur- 
pose of the transac- 


through rates and sell 
single-line service 
from the Milwaukee 
and Dubuque terminals for shippers 
and receivers there, and make connec- 
tions with short-lines and other rail- 
roads at those points, for example for 
paper movements through Milwaukee 
or grain movements through 
Dubuque. SP will not serve interme- 
diate points on the Chicago-Milwau- 
kee or Sabula-Dubuque segments of 
the line, however, 

Soo Line, in return, will acquire 
trackage rights to continue serving the 
Chicago-Kansas City route for ship- 
ments with a prior or subsequent Soo 
haul. Examples might be traffic 
between Minneapolis and Kansas 


improvements over the first three 
years to increase capacity and to pro- 
duce greater efficiency and faster 
schedules.” 

Mohan expects SP to add signal 
capacity over about 100 miles, install 
centralized traffic control on an addi- 
tional 15 miles, put in a couple of 
hundred miles of continuous welded 
rail and several hundred thousand 
new crossties, and lengthen and 
improve a number of sidings. 

“It’s safe and serviceable 49-mph 
track now,” he said. “But we expect 
to make it a good 60- and 70- mph 
railroad with the object of knocking 


tion — getting more 
Map: John Signor business,” comment- 

ed Mohan. “We’re 
confident that SP’s extended single- 
line service will attract traffic, both for 
the lines being acquired and across the 
SP system. Building our revenues is 
the best way I know to create a firm 
foundation for jobs.” 

SP labor relations officers have 
already begun meeting with general 
and local chairmen of unions on the 
Soo Line and shortly will begin to 
work out the details of the labor agree- 
ments to implement the purchase 
transaction. 

SP trains will be handled, on an 
interim basis, in .Soo Lines’ 
Bensenville yard on the westside of 


Chicago, not far from O'Hare airport. 
But SP will look at developing its 
own facilities, including an inter- 
modal terminal, in the Chicago area. 
A survey of potential locations is 
underway. 

About 42 miles of the new route at 
the Chicago end of the line represents 
trackage rights over METRA which 
Soo is conveying. This is part of the 
old Milwaukee Road route which was 
taken over by METRA, the Chicago 
rail transit authority. SP will give spe- 
cial attention to all safety considera- 
tions and to avoidance of operating 
conflicts with 


before final approval of the sale by 
Judge Schwartz, under an emergency 
procedure known as voluntary direct- 
ed service. Approval for that interim 
service will be sought from the ICC. 

“We have agreed to take on the 
responsibility of this accelerated ser- 
vice,” Mohan said, “because CM & 
W is losing money and may not be 
able to keep operating this line. That 
would endanger continued service by 
Amtrak, which runs eight passenger 
trains a day on the route. 

“SP intends to run a first-class rail- 
road between St. Louis, Springfield 


trustee would retain the CM &-W 
lines from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Springfield and to Godfrey, ILl., as 
well as a 50 percent interest in the 
line from East St. Louis to Godfrey, 
where the St. Louis and Kansas City 
lines meet. This would preserve the 
ability of the trustee to operate the 
Kansas City-St. Louis line and ulti- 
mately to sell it. 

State loans have made it possible 
for the bankrupt line to continue 
operations while sales are negotiated. 
Trustee Murray pointed out. A major 
concern has been the continuation of 

Amtrak passenger 


METRA commuter 
trains which will 
share the set of 
double tracks in 
Chicago with SP 
freights. 

As part of the 
transaction, Soo 
also will sell to Rio 
Grande Industries 
half of its 49 per- 
cent interest in the 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad Company 
(Conrail owns 51 
percent). The IHB 
is a switching carri- 
er that operates in 
Chicago’s western 
and southern indus- 
trial areas and 
serves Indiana Har- 
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service from 
Chicago through 
Joliet, Blooming- 
ton and Spring- 
field to St. Louis. 
That is the route 
which SP would 
buy. 

The line is sin- 
gle track with 
CTC and was 
designed for high- 
speed service 
which would 
accommodate pas- 
senger trains. It is 
all older, jointed 
rail, however, and 
the financial situa~ 
tion of the railroad 
has precluded it 
from undertaking 


bor, and Hammond 
and Gary, Indiana. 

Soo also wiil sell 
its 50 percent ownership in the Dav- 
enport, Rock Island and North West- 
em Railway (Burlington Northern is 
the other partner), which owns some 
of the trackage used on the new line 
along the Mississippi River in the 
Quad Cities area. 


The CM & W Route 

The agreement between SP and the 
CM & W’s trustee, Daniel Murray, 
provided for SP to commence opera- 
tions immediately after a definitive 
purchase agreement is completed. 
That is expected within the next few 
weeks. Theseoperations would begin 


and Chicago, and we will demon- 
strate this to the public by accepting 
the temporary added burden of opera- 
tion under the limitations of directed 
service to keep everything running,” 
Mohan added. 

The CM & W is an independent 
regional railroad running through IIli- 
nois and Missouri. Its assets were 
acquired by Venango River Corp. 
from the Illinois Central Railroad in 
1987. CM & W filed a voluntary 
petition for reorganization under 
Chapter 11 of the U.S. bankruptcy 
code in April 1988, : 

The agreement provides that the 


necessary modern- 

Map: John Signor ization and up- 

grade programs. 

Trustee Murray said that the agree- 
ment with SP and continuation of 
Amtrak service also is “dependent 
upon $30 million in funding that is 
expected to be received from the 
State of Illinois and the Federal Gov- 
emment for installation of continuous 
welded rail between Chicago and St. 
Louis. The funds will come from the 
Illinois Department of Transportation 
and from a program currently being 
sponsored in Congress by Illinois 
Representatives Richard Durbin and 
Ed Madigan.” 

SP’s operating plans are now being 
drawn up. 


A 
PAT 
ON THE 
BACK 


“Last year | was 
consistently 
complaining 
out the service 
and the respons- 
es we were 
receiving fram 
SP. We are 
elighted at the 
service we are 
now receiving 
from SP at 
Lathrop, Calif, 
his is a com- 
plete turn around 
from last year 
and SP should 
be proud.” 


] 


Edward Root, 
nrector 
of transportation 
for Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, 
world’s largest 
manufacturer of 
automotive 
glass 


GOING THE 
EXTRA MILE 


ick Gibson was on the return trip to 
D Klamath Falls, Ore. when the dispatch- 
er called on the radio. 

“He wanted to know our location,” says Gib- 
son, an extra board conductor who was working 
the Alturas Turn recently. “He said two cars 
needed to be pulled at Tule Lake. We were 
already about three miles past there, but I said 
we'd go back and get them if he wanted us to.” 

The dispatcher granted the train authority to 
back up to Tule Lake and pick up the two 
mechanical reefers loaded with potatoes. 

The shipper, Basin Produce, couldn’t have been 
happier to see the SP train and crew. Basin Pro- 
duce says it would have lost approximately 
$13,000 if the two carloads hadn’t been picked up. 

“We're trying to do a good job out here,” says 
Gibson who has 30 years of service with the 
railroad. “I know most of these guys and their 
businesses. We want them to ship by rail and I 
don’t mind helping them out any way I can. 
After all, their money is paying my salary.” 

Gibson’s efforts to take care of the customer 
is what the new spirit at SP is all about. 

“Up until last year, Basin Produce had not 
shipped a car for several years,” says Mike 


Conductor Dick Gibson shows a real 
concern for providing service to SP's cus- 
tomers. — Photo by Shirley Burman 


Rouw, Oregon Divison Coordinator for the 
Adopt-A-Branch program. “After being contact- 
ed by Adopt-A-Branch Conductors Dick Harris 
and Denny Dunkeson, Basin Produce decided to 
give rail service another chance. Last year, Basin 
Produce shipped 120 loads by rail. 

“Without the efforts of employees like Dick 
Gibson to provide a quality service, Basin Pro- 
duce would probably be back to shipping pota- 
toes by truck.” 
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A QUALITY 


PARTNERSHIP 


Monsanto asks SP to join 
in its commitment to Quality. 


uality never has been more essential to 
business success than it has today,” says 
Robert Potter, president of Monsanto 
Chemical Company. “We’ve found that 
our customers demand continuous quality 
improvement and competition requires that we 
achieve it. In today’s 
environment of global 
competition, there is no 
alternative.” 

In 1987, Monsanto 
Chemical—a subsid- 
jary of the St. Louis- 
based Monsanto Com- 
pany-—-adopted a “To- 
tal Quality” process. 

“It’s an on-going 
process that affects 
everyone in our com- 
pany~~from secre- 
taries and staff to 
hourly personnel in 
production and main- 
tenance,” says David 
Pins, manager rail 
transportation at 
Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 

Now Monsanto is 
asking its suppliers of 
raw materials, goods 
and services to take 
part. Monsanto calls it 


“Total Quality/Total Monsanto's David Pins has been talking up 
quality to SP rallroaders. — Photo by Tony Schanuel 


Partnership.” 
“Monsanto is com- 
peting in world mar- 
kets,” says Tom Kelley, SP’s senior manager 
regional sales in Lisle, Hl. near Chicago, who is 
responsible for this account at SP. “They’ve got 
to improve ail the time—to try to do things bet- 
ter. Their emphasis is on quality and consisten- 
cy. They want the job done right the first time.” 
SP expects to handle more than 3,000 carloads 


for Monsanto Chemical this year, 

“Monsanto is committed to improving the 
quality of the products it manufactures and 
ships,” says William Friehs, transportation pro- 
curement director. “Transportation is an impor- 
tant element in the quality process. The best 
product in the world 
loses its value to the 
customer if the ship- 
ment arrives late or 
damaged.” 

Earlier this year, 
Kelley got a call from 
Pins at Monsanto. “He 
wanted SP to become 
a part of Monsanto’s 
Total Quality pro- 
cess,” Kelley says. A 
series of meetings 
were set up. 

David Pins, Glen 
Taylor and Dick West- 
brook from Monsanto 
Chemical recently 
made presentations to 
SP employees in 
Houston, Long Beach, 
Calif. and San Fran- 
cisco to discuss Mon- 
santo’s philosophy 
about quality. West- 
brook is Monsanto 
Chemical’s rail trans- 
portation manager; 
Taylor is production 
planning and distribu- 
tion manager. A 
cross-section of SP people from the Purchasing, 
Operating and Distribution Services depart- 
ments attended the one-day meetings. 

“I was impressed with what I heard,” says 
Houston Division Superintendent Doug Wills, 
“and I’ve been repeating Monsanto’s message at 
every meeting I’ve had with employees through- 


A 
PAT 
ON THE 
BACK 


“Without carriers 
of your high cal- 
iber, [we] would 
not have been 
able to move 
more than 
300,000 loads at 
commodities in 
1988. We ask 
that you extend 
our appreciation 
to those in your 
organization who 
daily provide the 
services 
necessary to 
deliver our 
goods safely and 
efficiently.” 


A 
PAT 
ON THE 
BACK 


“Congratulations, 
Southern Pacific 
Transportation 
Company. 
‘The Spirit That 
Won the West’ 
won the respect 
and admiration 
of Phelps Dodge 
Cerporation by 
taking timely 
delivery of 144 
empty acid tank 
cars... . 

A shutdown of 
our Hidaigo 
smelter was 
prevented as a 
result of the 
excellent service 
provided by 


Southern Pacific. 


Keep the Spirit 
and stay on the 
roll.” 
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out the division.” 

Adds Jan Frelich, secretary in Petroleum Mar- 
keting at Houston: “One of the videotapes they 
showed talked about how foreign competitors 
are often so much better because of the attention 
they give to quality. How can the U.S. expect to 
compete if we don’t do the same?” 

Monsanto firmly believes that more attention 
needs to be focused on quality---and that 
includes everyone who gets involved in the 
business: from the companies that supply raw 
materials to the ones that move the finished 
products. What it comes down to is this: if SP 
isn’t a quality producer of transportation ser- 
vices, Monsanto can’t produce the quality prod- 
ucts that will compete in a world market. 

At the end of the sessions, the Monsanto 
Chemical representatives rated SP. They evalu- 
ated such things as on-time performance, safety, 
the ability to track and monitor actual delivery 
times, accuracy of invoices, claims’ ratio, com- 
pliance with all regulations as well as quality 
systems at SP. 

“We come up with a bench mark for the quali- 
ty process at SP,” says Pins, “and we plan to 
come back periodically to measure SP’s perfor- 
mance and compare it to our initial rating.” 

Other railroads which have undergone the 


same process include Conrail, CSX and Union 
Pacific. 

Monsanto wants all of its vendors to join in its 
“Total Quality/Total Partnership” process. 
Those with the highest ratings will be selected 
to help meet the needs of its customers. 

The approach makes sense. “If you have a 
choice, why not go with the carrier with the best 
rating?” says Pins. 

Starting in 1990, Monsanto will award 
plaques to its top-rated vendors. “Not only will 
we present these recognition awards to the com- 
panies with the best ratings, we plan to display 
duplicate plaques of the winners in our purchas- 
ing department. We want everyone to know 
who our best vendors are.” 

During his visit to SP, Pins was very 
impressed with the Adopt-A-Branch program. 

“I see it becoming a quality process at SP. 
When people communicate early on, it resolves 
problems before they arise. I think the Adopt-A- 
Branch idea should be expanded to other areas. 

“Quality suggests that something is done right 
the first time,” says Pins. “When you're part of 
the quality process, your focus is on taking 
steps to improve your product, rather than spend 
time correcting problems.” 
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SERVICE MAKES 


THE DIFFERENCE 
Oakland employees work to bring back 


Del Monte’s business. 


ooks like I’m going to have to spring for 
L some coffee and donuts soon,” Glen 

Anderson, director of transportation for 
Del Monte Foods, USA, said in a letter he wrote 
to Harry Ballance, district superintendent at 
Oakland. 

For Anderson, it was a promise he was glad to 
make good on. For SP’s employees in Oakland 
who worked to restore Del Monte’s confidence 
in the rail- 


road, the do- 
nuts were a i 
nice touch, Engine Foreman C. P. 


Watkins shows off the 

“Certificate of 

Appreciation” that SP 

‘ personnel received from 

i” ee ; Del Monte’s director of 
Del Monte transportation. 

Foods was hav- — Photo by Monte Bailey 


ing problems 
with SP’s rail 
service in the 
Bay Area. SP’s rates were competitive, but Del 
Monte was reluctant to commit a bigger share 
of its canned goods shipments to SP because of 
inconsistent service and boxcars that weren’t 
acceptable for loading. 

Larry Maday, director of regional sales in 
Oakland, District Superintendent Harry Bal- 
lance and Donna Kennedy, assistant vice presi- 
dent business development-food products, met 
with Del Monte representatives and promised to 
make some changes that would make a differ- 
ence. This included improved spotting and 
pulling of cars, clean cars for loading and a 
timely service commitment. 

Del Monte was willing to give it a try and 
even offered to host a celebration and recogni- 
tion meeting for the SP crew at their Oakland 
distribution center #37 if SP could live up to its 
promise of better service over the given period. 

Terminal Superintendent Craig Levie met 
with SP employees at the Oakland Terminal and 


but recogni- 
tion for do- 
ing a good 


explained the challenge. 

The switch crew working this job—Engineer 
W.D. Hauser, Engine Foreman C. P. Watkins 
and Yardmen Helpers J.F. Cramer and J.R. 
Troup—were responsible for pulling and spot- 
ting the cars. This is a key element in the consis- 
tent and reliable service Del Monte needed. 

Train Clerk Jerry Starling, Train Clerk Ed 
Moore and Agent J.T. Steindorf made sure that 
Del Monte’s 
cars depart- 
ed Oakland 
in a timely 
manner once 
they had 
been pulled. 
They also 
ensured that 
the equip- 
ment was 
available to 
be spotted. 

Employees 
at the Mechanical Department’s Inspection 
Track provided the clean boxcars in good work- 
ing order for Del Monte to load. This included 
Car Foremen R, Howells and F. Marshall; Car- 
men Bob Miller, Ken Reiss, Ed Johnson and G. 
Olson; and Clerk M. Metz at the West Oakland 
Repair Track. 

The turnaround in service was made in a short 
time, thanks to the efforts of the SP people at 
the Oakland Terminal. 

“This was an exceptional feat,” Ballance said 
in a letter sent to all Oakland Terminal employ- 
ees. “Because of all of your efforts, Del Monte 
has dedicated more business to SP.” 

Glen Anderson made good on his promise to 
buy donuts and Carrole McCully, superintendent 
at Fruitvale Plants #37/26, and her entire staff 
hosted the early morning event. Anderson also 
presented “Certificates of Appreciation” to the 
SP employees who helped restore Del Monte’s 
faith in the railroad. 


“| have had to 
call upon SP 
personnel for 
help on many 
occasions and 
never have | had 
such pleasant 
results as this 
past week. | 
have spoken to 
several of your 
employees and 
had the best 
results from 
some of the 
nicest railroad 
people | have 
done business 
with in the past 
eight months.” 


Two SP 
employees in 
the Customer 
Service Action 

Center in 
Houston were 

presented 
Certificates of 
Appreciation 
from R. P. 
French, director 
of transportation 
for Du Pont. 
Action Genter 
Director Buddy 
Park and 
Kathieen Weich, 
assistant 
manager- 
chemicals, were 
recognized 
“|. for rendering 
outstanding 
customer service 
to Du Pont. 
{This) dedication 
exemplifies the 
quality and 
partnership 
approach which 
Ou Pont vaiues 
highly.” 
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“T want to thank you for accepting the chal- 
lenge to improve SP service. . . and the crew 
and other SP people meeting the challenge,” 
said Anderson. “This is an excellent example of 
turing a negative perception of service into a 
positive one. The SP personnel recognized the 
problem, used a team approach to solving it and 
the operating crew executed. Our service is im- 


proving and that’s what we asked for.” 

Adds J. R. Mishork, manager of finished 
goods transportation for Del Monte: “We are all 
pleased to see SP pulling back up to perfor- 
mance levels which have been a proof of quality 
railroading in the past. Your personal effort, and 
that of everyone involved in moving our cargo, 
is truly appreciated.” 


Tom Gaines (left), 
manager of vehicle 
transportation 
operations at General 
Motors Logistics, and 
SP’s Andy Strok, 
assistant vice 
president-business 
development, share a 
common interest in 
developing 
innovative, 
economical 
transportation 
systems. —Photo by 
John Stormzand 


GENERAL MOTORS 
SEES A RESURGENCE 
AT SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


been a strong transportation partner of 
General Motors, they have recently 
illustrated a renewed vitality in strengthening 
their relationship with us,” says Tom Gaines, 
manager of vehicle transportation operations at 
General Motors Logistics. “We have seen a 
resurgence in the SP, from the dedication of its 
personnel to its commitment to provide a con- 
sistent and reliable service at an attractive cost. 
“At GM, our focus is directed toward creativi- 
ty and innovations in the transportation environ- 
ment. Our objective is consistent, reliable and 


A Ithough Southern Pacific has historically 


damage-free transportation of our vehicles to 
our customers at competitive costs. And, the 
SP has displayed those qualities with their 
internal teamwork, both labor and manage- 
ment, with the vehicle traffic flow into south- 
em California. 

“As a world-class manufacturer of cars and 
trucks, our expectations of our carrier network 
are high. But so is our confidence level in our 
transportation partnerships. Together, we must 
strive for continuous improvement in our com- 


‘mitment to provide world-class products at 


cost-effective levels.” 


LABOR LEADER 
OPTIMISTIC ABOUT 
‘NEW’ RAILROAD 


UTU’s Don Hollis sees changes benefiting 
customers, company and workers. 


abor leader Don Hollis could be 
| described as being optimistic—-even 

enthusiastic—-about SP and its future, as 
well as the part organized labor has in it. 

“We have a vested interest in the railroad’s 
success,” says 
the Tyler-based 2 
general chair- 
man for mem- 
bers of the 
United Trans- 
portation Un- 
jon on the Cot- 
ton Belt. 

“We want to 
look at new 
ideas that will 
attract new 
customers, as 
well as keep 
the ones we’ve 
got.” 


Never one to UTU General Chairman Don Hollis (wearing suit) talks with 


chairmanship two years ago. He began his Cot- 
ton Belt career in 1971 on a system tie gang, but 
transferred over to train service at his native 
Tyler within a few weeks. 
In 1974, he began working out of Commerce, 
Texas, and for 
4 several years 
ga he worked as a 
Ele! (@trainman on 
the Carrollton 
@2e8 road switchers, 
servicing Cot- 
ton Belt indus- 
= trial customers 
in business 
parks, Between 
1983 and 1987, 
he also served 
as the local 
¢ chairman for 


Commerce dis- 


reject innova- (left to right) Switchmen Steve Crane, Gene Clyma and Jud trict. 


tion, Hollis Williams at Tyler, Texas. Clyma is a UTU local chairman of 
has champi-  switchmen at Kansas City. — Photo by Jim Johnson 


oned change, 

trying to elim- 

inate resis- 

tance to it, substituting instead a formula for 
making change work to the advantage of labor, 
management and, especially, the customer, 
alike. He is a watchdog for new business and 
alert to customers’ complaints. 

“My job is to keep as many of my people 
working as possible,” he explains, “and the 
only acceptable way of doing that is to con- 
stantly improve service and get an edge on our 
competition.” 

A railroader for nearly half his life, Hollis had 
“made the rounds” of the Cotton Belt long 
before his election to the SSW UTU’s general 


Hollis con- 
trasts the situa- 
tion on South- 
ern Pacific to- 
day with the 
uncertainty of just a few years ago. 

“Since Mr. Anschutz bought SP and Cotton 
Belt, we’ve seen a firm commitment both to pre- 
serving the labor agreements as well as to oper- 
ating a service-driven, rather than a cost-driven, 
railroad,” he says. “As long as our people can 
see that ownership and management are enthusi- 
astic, that attitude will be passed through to the 
customer.” 

—Jim Johnson 


“Your rail car 
management and 
supply efforts on 

behalf of 

Weyerhaeuser 

Company has 

assisted us 
immensely and is 
an excellent ‘value 
added’ service. . . 
Your responsive- 

ness to the 
customer's needs, 

assistance with 
the management 
of the 

Weyerhaeuser rail 

car fleet, and 
efforts to provide 

Weyerhaeuser 
equipment during 
rail car shortages 

is greatly 
appreciated.” 
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“L want to 
express my 
appreciation for 
your courteous 
and prompt 
assistance to 
resolve issues 
between Texas 
citizens and the 
SP. Your com- 
mendable work 
has served to 
enhance rail- 
road/community 
relations across 
the state.” 


108 oF 
Texas, if @ latter 
fo dobn 
SPS govert 
ial refatt 
fesentative in 


Austin, Tex. 
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AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT 
COMPANIES 


SP’s largest intermodal shipper knows 
the importance of reliability. 


hat do customers want most from a 
transportation company? 
For American President Compa- 


nies, Ltd. (APC), one of SP’s largest accounts, 
it’s delivery reliability. 

“When you ask a shipper how he picks his 
carrier, delivery reliability is always the first 
issue,” says Don Orris, president and chief 
operating officer of American President Domes- 
tic Company, Ltd. This APC subsidiary is 
responsible for all inland transportation moves 
within the U.S., Canada and Mexico. “Transit 
time and cost are top considerations as well, 
but it comes back again and again to service.” 

Service. Sound familiar? It’s a topic that’s 
also been getting a lot of attention at SP 
recently. 

“I've recognized a change at Southem Pacif- 
ic,” says Orris. “You used to be known as the 


carrier with low prices. Now your focus is on 
service, It’s something that every employee will 
have to work at, but I see it as a positive change 
—one that’s a ‘must’ for SP’s long-term eco- 
nomic viability and a positive future for its 
employees.” 

As one of APC’s rail transportation partners, 
SP plays a critical role in providing competitive 
services that challenge, and in many instances, 
beat trucks in on-time performance. APC has 
helped give railroads a competitive edge against 


trucks and has given shippers a real alternative 


ABOVE: About one-third of American Presi- 
dent Companies’ West Coast double-stack 
trains originates at the ICTF. 

INSET: Don Orris heads up the APC sub- 
sidiary responsible for all inland transporta- 
tion moves in the U.S., Canada and Mexico. 


wn 


i 
| 
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to trucks. 

APC’s intermodal network combines ocean, 
rail and truck transportation. It provides distri- 
bution and transportation services for container- 
ized freight within and between Asia and North 
America. 

APC operates a fleet of container ships in the 
Pacific Basin, and manages the leading double- 
stack container train network in North 
America—the most extensive interstate rail sys- 
tem under a single operator. The APC group 
also includes North America’s largest broker for 
the transportation of domestic intermodal 
freight, serving some 5,000 retail accounts. 

Double-stacks were an idea that developed in 
the 1970s. Orris was involved with an early pro- 
totype in 1975 when he was working for the 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad. SP 
introduced its ACF- 
designed well car in 


Around 1980, when 
jumbo ships in all-water 
services from Asia to the 
U.S. East Coast chal- 
lenged the economics of 
mini-landbridge move- 
ments, Orris realized it 
was time to “make a 
quantum leap in land 
transportation” or jumbos would take it all. 

APC invested in a fleet of double-stack rail 
cars developed in cooperation with Budd and 
Thrall. It inaugurated its double-stack container 
train network in 1984 with Union Pacific Rail- 
road, SP started running APC’s dedicated dou- 
ble-stack trains in early 1985. In the beginning, 
these trains primarily moved import/export 
cargo between the West Coast and the Midwest 
and Atlantic regions. 

“It was a natural for us to go into double- 
stack,” says Orris. “We had the container fleet in 
place and we had the basic volume of business 
needed to start it up.” 

After initiating its double-stack operations, 
APC began looking for ways to fill its contain- 
ers returning from inland points. APC acquired 
an important asset for attracting domestic cargo 
on its westbound back-hauls when it bought 
National Piggyback Services, now known as 
American President Distribution Services, in 
1985, 

In 1988, APC’s international and domestic 
container/trailer volume reached 838,000 FEUs. 
(APC’s fleet of 96,000 containers range from 


“Pye recognized a change 
1977. at Southern Pacific... . 
Now your fecus is 
on service... .” 


Don Orris 
American President Domestic Company 


20-feet in length to 53 feet. An FEU, or “40- 
foot equivalent,” is used as a standard measure- 
ment.) Over 500,000 of these units will move 
on APC’s stack-trains. 

That’s where SP contributes to APC’s reputa- 
tion for on-time performance. 

Thirty stack-trains each week depart from 
West Coast ports served by APC: Seattle, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles and Long Beach. SP’s por- 
tion of the business is handled out of the Inter- 
modal Container Transfer Facility which serves 
the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach. Five 
trains go from the ICTF to Dallas/Memphis 
each week; another five go to Atlanta. These 
stack-trains reach markets in Texas and 
throughout the Southeast. 

APC has studied its markets and knows them 
well. 

“Our segment of the 
business is consumer 
goods,” says Orris, 
“with a focus primarily 
on the conversion of 
truck cargo to inter- 
modal. Our customers 
require a high level of 
service.” That means an 
on-time reliability of at 
least 90 percent in order 
to successfully challenge 
truck competition. 

“Our studies show that if you commit to that 
kind of reliability and perform, you can have 
the freight,” says Orris. 

World competition, explains Orris, is such 
that “whether you’re an automotive manufac- 
turer, a retailer or whatever, today’s businesses 
can’t afford to go through two distribution cen- 
ters and can’t afford to own the product for six 
months prior to getting it on the shelf. Time- 
sensitive goods needed to keep businesses oper- 
ating are inside these containers.” 

Being able to compete with trucks opens up 
an enormous market for APC and the railroads, 
as well. Industry analysts estimate the number 
of truckload shipments that could be converted 
to containers totals more than four million 
loads. That presents great potential for contain- 
ers moving on double-stack trains. 

One way APC is going after this time-sensi- 
tive business is by offering its new “Red Eagle 
Service.” Containers move between U.S. points 
using a tightly controlled combination of stack- 
trains and trucks. Southem Pacific contributes 
to this service for movements from the West 
Coast to the Gulf and South Atlantic states. 


“We called on 
the railroad to 
help us out of a 
critical situation. 
Your people did 
an outstanding 
jed as far as 
tracking and 
expediting the 
cars to our 
plant. Our plant 
never missed 
production and 
jor that reason 
we all say 
‘thanks’ for a job 
well done. A 
special thanks 
goes to [Yard 
Clerk} Jimmy 
Gilmore and 
Allen Haley 
[assistant 
manager, 
operations 
planning and 
controlj.” 
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Following a 
tecent tour of 
the intermodal 
Container 
Transfer Facility 
in southern 
California, Bilt 
Michie, Jr. wrote 
t0 say that 
“after seeing 
the (CTF, | know 


{have seen the 
best.” Michie is 
tegional 


Manager for GST 
Corporation in 
Atlanta. 
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APC stands behind its promised delivery time 
by adjusting charges if delivery commitments 
are not met. Orris says that on-time reliability is 
94 percent—a couple of percentage points better 
than trucks. 

It’s this kind of premium service that APC 
sees as being critical to its operation and suc- 
cess. And it relies on its railroad partners, like 
SP, to help make it work. 

“SP and APC are partners in providing trans- 
portation service to businesses,” says Orris. 
“APC provides containers, rail cars, system sup- 


port, sales and marketing capabilities and we’re 
basically committed within the southern corri- 
dor to SP’s rail network. Our partnership will be 
successful if we’re able to provide a consistency 
that’s required in the marketplace. 

“The level of service we’re dealing with is 
greater than 90 percent. If we’re going to be 
successful, SP as a partner has got to have the 
locomotives that work, run them on time and 
move them on time — and that’s almost every 
time.” 


PAPER MANUFACTURER’S 
LOADING TECHNIQUE 


\ N Y ant to know how to load a trailer 
with huge rolls of paper—weighing 
1,000 pounds or more—so they 
reach their destination in perfect condition? Talk 
to the expert: Longview Fibre Company. 
“Damaged shipments don’t do us or our cus- 
tomers any good,” says Ivan Olson, vice presi- 
dent of transportation for Longview Fibre. “So 
we devised a method that’s absolutely great for 
bracing our rolls of wrapping paper and liner 
board.” 
Using a combination of poly strap, disposable 
inflatable dunnage and floor blocking, 


PASSES THE TEST 


A technician uses 
a radar gun to 
check the speed 
of cars during an 
impact test. A new 
technique for load- 
ing rolts of paper 
devised by 
Longview Fibre 
Company was 
recently tested at 
the Transportation 
Test Center in 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Photo by Gordon Barr 


Longview Fibre can load as many as 22 rolls of 
their products into a trailer, ship it by rail and 
have it arrive virtually damage-free. 

The rolls of paper weigh in at 1,000 to 4,500 
pounds each. An entire trailer-load is worth 
about $15,000. But if it’s damaged in transit, it’s 
practically worthless. 

More than 2,000 trailers using this method have 
been shipped with only one recorded failure. 

“Longview Fibre is a damage prevention rep- 
resentative’s dream,” says SP’s Gordon Barr, 
manager in Loading Services for forest products 
and paper. “They are concerned about quality. 


’ 
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Instead of using the minimum bracing require- 
ments, they’ve adopted a policy that puts as 
much thought and care into protecting their 
product as they do in producing it.” 

With 12 years of experience in the damage 
prevention area, Barr is one of SP’s experts who 
knows just the right technique for packing 
freight so that it won’t be harmed by vibration, 
sway or shock from switching, and slack action 
encountered while moving by rail. 

When Barr heard about what Longview was 
doing, he and SP’s Vern Wise, senior manager 
national accounts in Portland, began working 
with Ivan Olson to get the word out to other rail- 
roads. 

Working with the Association of American 
Railroads’ damage prevention section, Barr and 
Olson recently tested this loading technique at 
the Transportation Test Center in Pueblo, Colo. 
Two flatcars, each with trailers that had been 
loaded and secured according to the system 
devised by Longview Fibre, were subjected to 
four impact tests. The cars were rolled into 
standing rail equipment at speeds ranging from 4 
to 6 miles per hour. 

“Six miles-per-hour is considered a ‘worst 
case scenario,’” says Barr. “They passed each 
test with flying colors.” 


The loading technique will now be published 
in one of the AAR’s “General Information 
Series” pamphlets that is distributed to rail- 
roads. Based upon the feedback from the rail- 
roads and shippers who try it, this loading 
method could be incorporated into an AAR cir- 
cular as one of the tested and approved methods 
for blocking and bracing of this product. SP has 
already incorporated Longview’s loading tech- 
nique in its recently revised edition of the 
“SP/DRGW Intermodal Loading and Bracing” 
pamphlet. 

“SP was the first railroad to take a positive 
interest in our loading procedures,” says Olson. 
“Gordon understood what we were trying to do. 
He could see the benefits for us, our customers 
and for the railroad.” 

And while Longview Fibre put a lot of time and 
effort into perfecting its loading technique, Olson 
wants other shippers to share in the benefits. 

“The future of trailers moving on rail is 
dependent upon the paper industry being able to 
load safe, damage-free shipments,” says Olson. 
“Intermodal has been a good way for us to 
deliver our products and these loading proce- 
dures will create more potential business for 
rail. Business that might otherwise go over the 
highway.” 


A 
PAT 
ON TRE 
BACK 


“The men have 
had great atti- 
tudes concern- 
ing the quality of 
their work, and 
have been very 
cooperative dur- 
ing times where 
changes to 
switching 
instructions 
were needed. 
Although we 
have, in the 
past, had good 
service from 
Southern Pacif- 
ic, this crew 
ranks at the top 
in attitude that's 
come our way." 


A 
PAT 
ON THE 
BACK 


“Your 
performance 
reflects highly 
not only on 
yourself, but 
also on the 
image and 
reputation of the 
Southern Pacific 
Police 
Department.” 


ment thanked 
CA A 


his assistance in 


san, chief 
Of police in 
Yuma, Ar 


Veisan for 


orting a bur- 
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Three 28-foot- 
long trailers 
that travel by 
highway in 
Oregon are 
moving by rail 
in California. 
—Photo by Bruce 
Harmon 


TRIPLE TRAILERS RIDE 
THE RAILS IN CALIFORNIA 


Triple Trax program offers trucking firms 
an alternative to breaking up their 


highway ‘triples.’ 


riples are taboo on California’s high- 

| ways. The nation’s most populated 

state prohibits the operation of three 
hitched trailers pulled by one rig. 

For truckers in states like Oregon, where triple 
trailers are allowed, the California border marks 
the end of the line for these longer loads. In 
order for the trailers to continue on their high- 
way journey down the West Coast, the triples 
have to be broken up into doubles. 

Now there’s another choice — put all three on 
one flatcar and move them by rail. 

In May, a new type of railroad flatcar was 
introduced at SP’s Brooklyn Yard in Portland. 
Unlike the conventional intermodal flatcar that 
can carry only two trailers, this new 89-foot- 
long intermodal flatcar has been designed 
specifically to carry three 28-foot-long truck 
semi-trailers. 

The new Triple Trax intermodal rail service 
was developed by Superior Transportation Sys- 
tems, Inc. (STS) in conjunction with SP and The 
Greenbrier Companies. Gunderson, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Greenbrier located in Portland, is 
refurbishing the flatcars to accommodate the 
smaller triple trailers. 


Oregon-based STS has leased 10 of the new 
flatcars and will be the exclusive marketer of the 
rail cars on SP’s lines between Portland and Los 
Angeles, SP provides service between its Brook- 
lyn Yard in Portland and the Los Angeles Trans- 
portation Center. 

Triple Trax allows a trucking company shipping 
from Oregon to keep a set of three trailers together 
all the way to Los Angeles. 

According to Tim Lee, vice president of STS, 
the Triple Trax program helps truckers cope with 
rising fuel costs, responds to a shortage of truck 
drivers and reduces wear on the trucks. 

SP sees it as more business for the railroad and 
a solution for keeping the triple trailers off the 
nation’s highways. 

STS and SP began testing the Triple Trax pro- 
gram at the beginning of the year. The results met 
the very stringent transit requirements of both Los 
Angeles based less-than-truckload consolidators 
shipping northbound and Pacific Northwest based 
shippers of very time-sensitive southbound traffic. 

SP President Mike Mohan and Sen. Bob Pack- 
wood, R-Oregon, helped launch the new Triple 
Trax service in Portland on May 22. 
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LISTENING TO 
THE CUSTOMER 


By helping customers improve their 
operations, SP becomes a valuable 
partner in their business. 


he General Motors auto assembly plant 
in Van Nuys, Calif., which makes 
Chevrolet Camaros and Pontiac Fire- 
birds, is a “just-in-time” operation with most of 
the parts coming in from Midwest manufacturers. 

In an effort to “fine tune” its just-in-time deliv- 
eries, GM began looking for ways to simplify the 
complex logistics involved in getting all of the 
various auto parts ready for the assembly line. 

GM’s southern California facility relies upon 
rail transportation to deliver the vast majority of 
its needed components. Most come by boxcar, but 
about 400 trailerloads a month arrive by rail. 
Until recently those trailers had to be drayed over 
the congested Los Angeles freeways—creating 
added uncertainty to the transportation logistics. 

That changed last year when SP won a multi- 
year contract to handle the TOFC traffic. 

The added business came about because SP lis- 
tened. When GM people asked: “Wouldn’t it be 
something if all the auto parts could arrive at Van 
Nuys on the same train?” SP looked for an 
answer. 

After exploring several possibilities for han- 
dling the GM trailers in and around the Los 
Angeles area, GM and SP came up with a simple 
solution. 

Next to the Van Nuys plant is SP’s Gemco 
Yard, including a number of tracks once used to 
load new automobiles into multileveis. The load- 
ing area had not been used in a long time and it 
could be converted easily into a small intermodal 
facility to handle TOFC. 

The idea had a lot of merit. Two tracks could be 
designated as receiving tracks with room to spot 
at least 21 cars on each track. The remaining area 
could be surfaced to provide adequate space for a 
piggypacker to take care of the loading and 
unloading of the trailers. And since the inter- 
modal facility was adjacent to the assembly plant, 
the trailers would not be affected by congested 
traffic on the freeways. 


It was a “win-win” situation for everyone 
involved. GM got better control over it’s supply of 
auto parts coming in by rail; SP got the business. 
And southern Californians benefited, too. The 
TOFC facility eliminates the need for as many as 
1,000 truck trips each month on the Los Angeles 
freeways. 

SP and GM signed a multi-year contract last 
October. Here’s how the business is handled. 

The trailers, which originate in Chicago, are 
routed over the CNW to Kansas City where they 
are turned over to SP and placed on the expedited 
BSMFF. When the train arrives in Los Angeles, 
the GM cars are picked up by the crew of the 
Gemco Hauler—Locomotive Engineer Frank 
Adams, Conductor Steve Carrizozo and Brake- 
man Daryl! Hagestad—~and spotted at the TOFC 
facility at Van Nuys by 6 a.m. 

After the contract was signed, SP began getting 
the Gemco TOFC facility in shape. By January, 
all of the needed improvements to the 4.5-acre 
facility were finished and operations were up to 
speed, handling anywhere from 10 to 24 trailers a 
day. In March, GM made its own investment in 
the operation by demolishing the old unloading 
sheds to make way for a trailer storage area, The 
added room provides more flexibility in the han- 
dling of the trailers. 

“It’s working great,” says Trainmaster Jack 
Gauthier who keeps things running smoothly at 
Gemco. “It’s a good concept and I think we’re 
going to see business grow.” 

Will Cogswell, assistant vice president-automo- 
bile service, equipment & terminals in the Distri- 
bution Services Department in San Francisco, 
says that it took cooperation and hard work 
among various departments in the company to put 
this all together. “But none of this could have hap- 
pened, if the SP hadn’t listened to the customer 
and tried to help.” 


“The Herington 
Chamber of Com- 
merce extends its 

gratitude to the 

St. Louis South- 
western Railway 
Company for the 
jobs and income 
that it provides to 

individuals and 
families through- 

out the local 
community, plus 
its leadership and 
other contribu- 
tions in the 
fadustrial sector. 

Firms {ike yours 
truly help to make 

our lives better. 

Your role in the 

community is 
appreciated.” 


Inscription from a 
plague presented 
to SP during 
Kansas industry 
Appreciation 
Week. 
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Rio 
Grande 


#1 for a Decade 


inishing at the top for the 

tenth consecutive year in 

Group B, Rio Grande post- 

ed a record of only 3.5 

reportable injuries for every 
200,000 employee hours worked. Fur- 
ther, human factor accidents were 
down six percent and total personal 
injuries down by eight percent. 

Rio Grande was the hands-down 
winner in its class. Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas finished in second place with 
4.8, followed by the Grand Truck 
Western with 6.3. 

“This award goes to all the employ- 
ees,” says John Aberton, director of 
safety rules and training at Rio 
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Grande. “We can’t single out anyone. 
It was a total team effort.” 

Indeed, the Rio Grande does work 
together and is known for its esprit de 
corps. 

“The Rio Grande cares about its 
employees,” says Aberton. “We have 
a reputation for being honest and 
dealing fairly with them. That doesn’t 
mean we’re wimps, we can be tough 
too, but we care. We are very family 
oriented, too. Not only are we con- 
cemed about the families of employ- 
ees but down through the history of 
the Rio Grande, we’ve had father and 
sons working for the company. My 
own family is fourth generation with 
my grandfather, father and, now, my 
son all Rio Grande people.” 

How have they managed to accom- 
plish this enviable feat for 10 years 
running? 

Employees unanimously agreed 
that no one person or group was 
responsible, it was the effort of all 
employees. What keeps Rio Grande 
tops in safety, according to most 
employees, is the attention the com- 
pany devotes to programs, as well as 
day-to-day activities that make safety 


a routine part of the workday. It may 
be a simple “pat on the back” for 
doing a good job, or video presenta- 
tions explaining the rules and reasons 
for drug testing. (See “Ten Top Tips 
for Ten Years of Safety”.) 

“Safety is so all-important to rail- 
roading that it has to take priority,” 
says John Vess, superintendent of 
safety, rules and training for the entire 
Rio Grande system. Vess, who over- 
sees many of these programs, believes 
the motivation comes from within. 

Ted Lewis, road foreman of engines 
in Minturn, Colo., agrees. “Individuals 
have to be motivated to think safety at 
all times,” 

And most do. More than 1,800 have 
received a brass belt buckle for five 
years without a personal injury. Another 
300 silver buckles have been presented 
to those employees with a 20-year 


ABOVE: Elaine Chao (left) deputy sec- 
retary for the Department of Trans- 
Portation, and Mrs. W. Averell Harrl- 
man presented SP President Mike 
Mohan and Rio Grande Industries 
Vice Chairman Bill Holtman with the 
1988 E.H. Harriman memorial awards. 
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injury-free record. 

The credit for a good safety record 
-~or the blame for accidents—is usu- 
ally a matter of individual decision. 

“When you’re analyzing accidents, 
it breaks down like this,” says Lewis. 
“Five percent can be traced to the use 
of wrong methods. Five percent are 
caused by the environment, such as 
heat, ice and snow. Five percent are 
attributed to mechanical breakdown 
of machinery, and 85 percent are 
caused by an individual who does 
something wrong.” 

Today, one of the unfortunate reali- 
ties is that decisions may be poorly 
made because an employee is not 
working to full capacity. Substance 
abuse is a problem throughout soci- 
ety, but it can be life threatening to 
many if railroad people are addicted. 

With this problem in mind, Herm 
Heise, director of Rio Grande’s 
employee assistance office, initiated a 


confidential program 12 years ago to 
assist employees, specifically those 
dealing with alcohol or drug abuse. 

Employees come into the program 
three ways: they recognize that they 
have a problem and voluntarily enter 
the program; their immediate supervi- 
sor recognizes a problem the employ- 
ee either is unwilling or afraid to 
admit; or they are referred — if rules 
are broken or there is trouble at the 
workplace —~ regardless of whether 
the individual or the foreman have 
recognized the problem. 

A fourth category was added in 
1985 when the Federal Railroad 
Administration (FRA) ruled that 
employees would be referred to the 
program if they failed a drug test. 

When does testing become manda- 
tory? In August 1985, a few months 
before the FRA rules went into effect, 
the Rio Grande adopted their own 
rules which expanded on the FRA 


edicts. Drug testing is mandatory not 
only at the time of a railroad physical 
examination following an employee 
sick leave, furlough or leave of 
absence, but in cases of “probable 
cause” relating to questionable behav- 
jor or an accident. 

But the main thrust of this ongoing 
substance abuse program is aimed at 
education and _ rehabilitation. 
Throughout the Rio Grande system 
each and every employee has been 
exposed to drug and alcohol abuse 
awareness programs. Has the pro- 
gram been successful? When drug 
testing began, about 22 percent tested 
positive. Today it’s below 5 percent. 

With a constant awareness of safety 
in the workplace, the Rio Grande has 
won the prize again. Ten years is a 
long-standing record, but it proves the 
dedication employees have for the 
well-being of their fellow employees 
and the railroad’s reputation. 


t’s almost becoming a tradition 

— avery nice tradition, at that. 

1988 marked SP’s third con- 

secutive Harriman gold medal 

for employee safety. Over the 
past 39 months, SP has held onto the 
top spot among the Class A railroads. 
But in May, SP slipped into second 
place. 

SP captured the top spot in 1988 
with a record of 4.56 reportable 
injuries for every 200,000 employee- 
hours worked. Norfolk Southern 
(5.83) was awarded 
the second place sil- 
ver medal and Santa 
Fe (6.39) came in 


tied. “Tf you treat people like 


Orville Pilcher, 
director-safety and 
government regula- 
tions, believes SP’s 
safety record is a 
combination of con- 
stant reminders, per- 
sonal contact, daily 
safety meetings, quar- 
terly foreman train- 
ing, and annual safety 
audits. 

Much of safety 
responsibility is fol- 
lowing the rules which have been 
tested through the years, or as Ken 
Moore, vice president of Operations, 
says, “Safety and rules compliance 
go together.” 

Among SP’s seven divisions, the 
Houston-Lafayette Division took 
first-place honors with a 2.74 record. 
Jack Jenkins, who was Houston- 
Lafayette division superintendent 
during 1988, attributes this to 
“morale and commitment. Commit- 
ment will breed good morale.” Jenk- 
ins believes that “if you treat people 
like you want to be treated, you will 
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Third Year for Employee Safety Award 


rarely be disappointed.” 

Kansas City won the district title 
with a record 2.43. James Clark, who 
was Kansas City Division superinten- 
dent in 1988, sees this as “a very sig- 
nificant accomplishment that took a 
lot of hard work by employees. We 
pull together to achieve our goals.” 

In the Mechanical Department, the 
locomotive maintenance facility at El 
Paso won first place with the absolute 
best record of 2.28 (see facing page). 

Helping SP win top honors were the 


you want to be treated, you 
will rarely be disappointed.” 


Jack Jenkins 


injury-free results achieved by six 
groups: Maintenance of Way for the 
Houston-Lafayette Division, Ribbon 
Rail Plant at Tracy, Wood Preserving 
Plant at Houston, System Mainten- 
ance of Way facility at Houston, and 
the System Signal Shops in Sacramen- 
to and Houston. 

In its safety guidelines, SP notes that 
“accident prevention considerations 
play an important part in every deci- 
sion made. The SP will do everything 
possible to prevent employee injuries.” 

In 1984, that prevention took the 
form of fighting alcohol and drug 


abuse. Facing an alarming situation 
with 22.9 percent positive results on 
employee drug tests, SP immediately 
launched an all-inclusive drug pro- 
gram that focused on education and 
rehabilitation. By 1988, drug test 
results were down to six percent. 

To seek assistance from both 
employees and their families in iden- 
tifying and treating drug and alcohol 
abuse, Ken Moore recently sent a let- 
ter to all SP employees that spells out 
the Employee Assistance Program. 
The confidential 
program is avail- 
able to employees 
and their families. 

Moore’s letter 
emphasizes SP’s 
commitment to pre- 
serve the individu- 
al’s privacy. It 
ensures that all 
employees receive 
equal treatment, 
makes available 
appropriate rehabil- 
itation programs, 
and provides rein- 
statement proce- 
dures. These are the 
constructive, not 
destructive, means for handling em- 
ployees well-being and ultimately, 
employee safety. 

Always searching for that positive 
approach to motivation, Pilcher says the 
safety incentive programs have been 
sponsored at the division level through- 
out the SP system. However, he 
believes that the best incentive for moti- 
vation is striving for excellence within 
one’s own self and unit. “It is better to 
improve your own record rather than 
compete with others,” says Pilcher. 

Perhaps that’s the secret to success 

‘Sand safety. 


he Locomotive Mainte- 

nance Facility at E] Paso 

turned in the best safety 

record on the SP system 

for 1988. Their record of 
2.29 reportable injuries for every 
200,000 employee hours worked 
was well below the company record 
of 4.31. 

“That’s the lowest number of casu- 
alties I’ve ever seen,” says Plant Man- 
ager Fred Altergott. “The high rate of 
safety is reflected by the type of 
employee working in the El Paso 
plant. They’re very family oriented. 
These workers know the importance 
of being on the job and strive to keep 
down time to a minimum because of 
the impact an injury would have on 
their family.” 

The El Paso Locomotive Mainten- 
ance Facility has 75 employees who 
maintain engines up and through the 
M-24 maintenance level repairs. They 
also take care of nonscheduled repairs 
up to and including the turbos. 


Locomotive Maintenance Facility 
At El Paso Tops in Safety 


This Texas crossroads for SP’s traf- 
fic moving on either the Sunset Route 
between New Orleans, Houston and 
Los Angeles, or the Golden State 
Route to Kansas City and East St. 
Louis, services an average of 30 loco- 
motives a month and handles repairs 
on about 10 a day in its diesel shop 
and on its service track. 

Ei Paso’s General Foreman Raul 
Vega explains their enviable record. 
“We try to establish good attitudes 
about safety.” And how does he and 
his first-line supervisors accomplish 
that feat? Vega makes sure safety is 
uppermost in everyone’s mind. He 
holds daily safety meetings at the 
beginning of each shift and a monthly 
general meeting where coffee and 
donuts are served, 

“Our employees are concemed about 
what they are doing safety-wise and 
also about how others view the El Paso 
plant. At our monthly meeting, we lis- 
ten to all suggestions and complaints, 
no matter how they might sound. 


“Our first-line supervisors watch and 
educate the workers in the ways of safe- 
ty.” And Vega says they don’t criticize 
—they just show the safer procedure. 

Not since 1975 has the El Paso 
plant taken first place in safety. What 
happened in 1988 to make the differ- 
ence? “Everyone was working 
together,” says Vega. “There was a 
good attitude.” 

That motivation resulted in the El 
Paso Locomotive Maintenance Facil- 
ity doing the best job possible. . . in 
the safest way. 


Employees at the Locomotive Main- 
tenance Facility pose alongside an 
engine being serviced. Inset: 
(clockwise from foreground): Gen- 
eral Foreman Raul Vega, plant man- 
ager Fred Altergott, and Supervi- 
sors Joseph Alaniz, Albert Napoles, 
Henry Maynard, Sal Rios, Wayne 
Coles, and Richard Araujo {in the 


center). 
) — Photos by Joei Saicida 
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A Silver belt buckle 


is the sign of a 20- 
year injury-free 


safety record on the 


Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 
Railroad. Here’s 
what five Rio 
Grande employees 
who have earned 
their silver buckles 
had to say about 


safety. 
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T he Rio Grande makes safety 
an important issue,” says 
Sonny Churich, a conductor 
who works out of Pueblo, Colo, 
Churich has not had a personal injury 
on the railroad since he went to work 
for the Rio Grande 22 years ago. 

The company also has incentives 
for work groups. Points are awarded 
for every three months of injury-free 
service, After 15 months without an 
injury, Churich and his group cashed 
in their points for jackets. 

Churich thinks both the group and 
individual incentives help, but mostly 
it is the knowledge that “on the rail- 
road, it’s iron all around you. If you 
get hurt, you really get hurt bad.” 

Knowing this, Churich is motivated 
to watch his step and to continue to 
work at his outstanding safety record. 


ale Giles, a locomotive engi- 
D neer on the Rio Grande’s 

truck-competitive Railblazer 
service between Denver and Salt 
Lake City, earned his injury-free 
record of nearly 33 years as both 
locomotive engineer and hostler. 

“Working on the engine, sanding, 
fueling and all, you’re right there with 
the big equipment and there’s no for- 
giveness to it,” says Giles. 

How does Giles explain his envi- 
able safety record? “I observe the 
tules. Nobody wants an accident. 
This is our livelihood. You have to be 
particularly conscientious in bad 
weather. When there’s rain or snow, 
you've got to be careful.” 


Imer Durr has worked on 
e locomotive engines since the 
switch from steam to diesel. 
Today, the lead electrician helps trou- 
bleshoot, repair and modify some 73 
units at The Grande’s Burnham Shops 
in Denver. 

When Durr began his railroad 
career 42 years ago, the extent of 
safety measures was a few printed 
signs on the walls. That’s changed 
over the past 10 years. 

“Every moming we discuss a safety 
tule and see that rule on our daily 
line-up sheet to remind us throughout 
the day. That rule is there for a pur- 
pose. Someone actually got hurt at 
not abiding by the rules. I can remem- 
ber a lot of those injuries,” says Durr. 

This Silver Buckle Safety Award 
winner wears no rings and has a 
leather band on his watch. “A lot of 
things can happen with electricity. 
There can be shorts or fires, That’s 
why it’s important to have the rules,” 
Durr says. 


fter 23 years with the Rio 
A Grande, Locomotive Engi- 

neer Bill Bird, who works out 
of Grand Junction, Colo., says he’s not 
exposed to as many of the hazards 
others railroaders have on the job. 

“My job up here in the cab keeps me 
out of the line of fire. I’ve been lucky 
and I suppose conscientious, but main- 
ly, I’ve not been exposed to as many 
hazards,” says Bird. 

“Look at the trainmen or switchmen 
who are on the ground and have to get 
up and down on these trains. Those 
are the people who have really earned 
that safety record.” 


armon Harrison says acci- 
dents are a result of three 
things: “IC,” “MC” or “DC.” 

“IC is innocent curiosity, MC is 
misplaced confidence and DC is 
damned carelessness,” says the 37- 
year veteran who works as a machin- 
ist at the Burnham Shops in Denver. 

“If you tur a valve and you're not 
sure whether you’ ll get water or 
steam, that’s IC. If you think the guy 
above you won't drop something, 
that’s MC and if the ratchet slipped 
last week but you think it won’t do it 
again, that’s DC.” 

This top notch machinist admits 
that working eight hours a day for 
37 years and never having an acci- 
dent is nearly impossible, but he 
knows that injuries can be reduced 
by following safety rules and he 
attributes the Rio Grande’s safety 
record to the emphasis by both the 
“troops and management.” 


~ Photos by Kent Bolerjack 
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*K’-Line Tests 
Double-Stacks 
For Mexico 


ontainers, stacked two 
high, may start moving 
into Mexico by rail later 


The first double-stacks to 
travel into Mexico’s interi- 
or arrived in Monterrey in 
June. 

The demonstration move 
was organized by Kawa- 
saki Kisen Kaisha Line 
(“K’-Line) which hopes to 
offer the first double-stack 
service into Mexico and 
has indicated SP will han- 
dle the business from Long 
Beach, Calif. to the Mexico 
border crossing in Texas. 

Two sets of double-stack 
equipment (each set con- 
sists of five platforms 
which can hold containers 
stacked two high) were 
loaded in Long Beach. 
Empty 8-foot, 6-inch high 
containers were used for 
the test run, 

SP handled the move to 
Eagle Pass, Tex. where the 
cars were interchanged to 
Ferrocarriles Nacionales de 
Mexico (National Railways 
of Mexico) for the trip to 


Monterrey. 
The double-stack cars 
were also taken to the port 
city of Altamira, north of 

Tampico on the Gulf of 
Mexico, where Mexico's 
President Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari watched a 
demonstration of the cars 
being loaded. 


New Groups 
Offer Envi- 
ronmental 
Services 


P-Environmental Sys- 

tems Inc. started busi- 
ness July | to perform envi- 
ronmental support services 
for the 15-state SP rail sys- 
tem and will soon offer the 
same services to outside 
companies, 

SP-ES President John 
Spisak said two groups will 
eventually comprise the 
new company: one deals 
with Southern Pacific’s 
needs, and the other—in the 
process of gearing up—will 
serve the public sector, with 
a special emphasis on SP’s 
customers. 

“SP-ES expects to offer 
services covering the entire 
gamut of environmental 
management, including site 


assessment, risk control 
and remedial action of con- 
taminated properties,” 
Spisak said. 

SP-ES is headquartered 
in Sacramento, Calif., with 
the rail support group at the 
General Office in San 
Francisco, Mark Ransom, 
head of the rail team, and 
his five person staff sup- 
port most of SP’s environ- 
mental needs. SP Trans- 
portation Co. General 
Attorney David Long looks 
after the legal side of 
things. 

Spisak, who is also presi- 
dent of Anschutz Mining 
Corp., said Sacramento was 
chosen because “we wanted 
visibility with, and easy 
access to, the state agen- 
cies, as well as provide a 
reasonable cost of living 
area for our professional 
staff. This will allow us to 
operate more effectively 
and efficiently.” (Anschutz 
Mining will relocate there 
from Denver.) 

Growth and support plans 
also call for regional offices 
to be established eventually 
in Houston, Los Angeles 
and elsewhere. 

Basically, the new com- 
pany will gradually take on 
more and more of the tasks 
now done by outside con- 
sultants who work with SP 
in developing environmen- 
tal cleanup programs. 

“We are a stand-alone 
company,” Spisak 
explained. “We'll compete 
and charge the railroad for 
our services, just as we will 
our outside clients. 

“We want to help SP 
with its environmental 
problems, to help it save 
money, and also to be 
Tesponsive to state and 
federal regulations.” 
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Anschutz 
Addresses 
Intermodal 
Expo 


hairman Phil Anschutz 

was one of four senior 
rail executives who 
addressed the international 
Intermodal Expo, the 
largest transportation con- 
ference in the world. More 
than 4,000 people attended 
the sixth annual expo held 
in Atlanta in May. 

Participating in a panel 
discussion on “Rail- 
roads—The Crucial Land 
Link,” Anschutz was joined 
by Amold McKinnon, 
chairman of Norfolk South- 
ern, Charles Marshall, 
senior vice president, mar- 
keting and sales for Con- 
rail, and Reiner Gohike, 
chairman of German Feder- 
al Railway. 

Anschutz noted that SP’s 
goal is to become “the 
nation’s premier intermodal 
operator,” He cited dramat- 
ic improvements in service 
quality and transit-times as 
a reason SP’s intermodal 


business has been growing 
faster than the rest of the 
industry. 

Looking ahead for the 
coming decade, Anschutz 
noted four areas that are 
important to SP’s inter- 
modal strategy: 

+ Redirect antitrust treat- 
ment of major intermodal 
partners to accelerate inno- 
vation. 

* Improve all intermodal 
service offerings to create a 
more truck-competitive 
product. This can be done 
by encouraging asset and 
risk sharing among part- 
ners, simplifying paper- 
work and other administra- 
tive functions and expand- 
ing interline services. 

+ Focus initiatives selec- 
tively on new markets 
where intermodal has 
unique service potential. 
For example, refrigerated 
commodities, traffic with 
Mexico, and less than 
truckload in repetitive, high 
volume movements 
between major population 
centers. 

+ Support expansion of 
major international partners. 


$28 Million 
Upgrade For 
‘The Rabbit’ 


P’s 230-mile line 

between Shreveport and 
Houston, known as-the 
Rabbit Line, is being 
upgraded with new contin- 
uous welded rail. 

Work on the $28 million 
project began in June. SP 
crews will replace 125 
miles of old 113-pound 
welded rail with new 136- 
pound rail. 


Once the work is com- 
pleted by the end of the 
year, the entire line will 
consist of 136-pound weld- 
ed rail. An average of 10 
daily trains operate on the 
line between the Gulf Coast 
and SP terminals in Pine 
Bluff, Memphis and East 
St. Louis. 

As part of the project, SP 
crews will rehabilitate 32 
track switches and improve 
the surfaces of 180 grade 
crossings along the route. 

“The result of this project 
will be an improved and 
more efficient route,” says 
Ken Moore, vice president- 
operations, “offering 
Southern Pacific customers 
the advantage of upgraded 
transportation capabilities 
to and from Gulf Coast 
markets.” 


One Trillion 
Ton-Miles 
Of Freight 


FF or the first time, Class I 
railroads in the United 
States carried more than one 
trillion ton-miles of freight 
in 1988, according to the 
Association of American 
Railroads. A ton-mile is a 
ton of freight carried one 
mile. 

The AAR says the rail- 
roads’ average revenue 
per ton-mile was 2.71 
cents, a 16 percent decline 
since 1982 without adjust- 
ing for inflation. The drop 
was attributed to 
increased competition, 
both between railroads, 
and with trucks and other 
forms of transportation. 


SP’s Radloff 
Honored 
by Chevron 


hevron Chemical 
named G.P. “Rusty” 
Radloff as its “Transporta- 
tion Man of the Year.” 
Radloff, director of interna- 
tional marketing in Oak- 
land, Calif., was chosen by 
the Transportation Services 
Department as the best 


sales representatives among 


the carriers who call on 
Chevron Chemical. The 


lent service in 1988. Larry 
Watson, manager of trans- 
portation services for 
Chevron Chemical, pre- 
sented Radloff with a 
plaque at a luncheon on 
June 6. 

Radloff has worked with 
Chevron Chemical since 
1982. His business philoso- 
phy is simple: Do the best 
job possible. “I try to be 
responsive to the cus- 
tomer’s needs,” he says. 
Adds Bill Douglas, 
assistant vice president- 
northerm California: 
“Rusty’s familiarity with 
Chevron and its markets 
allows him to anticipate 


award recognizes his excel- 


opportunities and aggres- 
sively go after the business. 
He’s done a good job for 
Chevron Chemical and a 
good job for SP.” 


Intermodal 
Business Is 
Stacking Up 


early two-thirds of the 

double-stack trains 
in and out of California 
are operated by Southern 
Pacific. SP handles more of 
these trains than any other 
railroad in the western 
United States, according to 
Craig Philip, vice presi- 
dent-intermodal. 

Since the beginning of 

this year, Philip says the 
railroad has added services 


4 from NYK, Mistsui O.S.K. 
3 and Nediloyd between the 


Gulf Coast and southern 
California. These had pre- 
viously been handled by 


4 competing rail carriers. 


One reason for this 
increased business is the 
Intermodal Container’ 
Transfer Facility. The 237- 
acre facility in southern 
California is the worid’s 
premier international inter- 
modal rail transfer facility 
and has been handling 
record volumes. On June 
20, the ICTF performed 
2,061 lifts — its busiest 
day ever. The previous 
record was 1,957. 

The ICTF should record 
its one millionth lift in 
August. 

“The high-tech inter- 
modal location continues to 
grow faster than all initial 
projections,” says Terminal 
Superintendent Pres Hart. 
“Innovation and mutual 


cooperation among In-Ter- 
minal Service, SP and their 
customers achieved this 
outstanding record, We’re 
proud of this achievement, 
but you’ve only seen the 
beginning.” 

Future intermodal 
prospects look very promis- 
ing, according to Robert 
Delaney of Arthur D, Little 
Inc. Speaking at the Inter- 
national Intermodal Expo 
in Atlanta in June, Delaney 
said, “I estimate that the 
current U.S, surface trans- 
portation market available 
for penetration to inter- 
modal service to be in the 
range of $35 billion to $40 
billion.” Currently, about 
$6 billion is spent on inter- 
modal services, he said. 


SP Praised 
For Handling 
Of Accident 


n the wake of SP’s 69- 
E car derailment in San 
Bernardino, Calif. on May 
12, city officials had good 
things to say about the way 
SP handled the tragedy. 
City and emergency offi- 
cials praised SP for its 
response to the accident 
and the railroad’s concerns 
for the victims. The acci- 
dent killed four people, 
including two employees, 
and destroyed 11 homes. 
Various officials told the 
San Bernardino Sun news- 
paper that SP “demonstrat- 
ed in textbook style how to 
respond on both the techni- 
cal and human level to a 
disaster.” The newspaper 
said “one of the reasons 
Southern Pacific’s response 
was so swift is because 
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Chairman Philip Anschutz 
gave carte blanche to his 
vice presidents of opera- 
tions and public relations to 
do everything they could to 
ease the burden on the 
community and assume 
responsibility.” 


Top Scores 
for Marne 
Auto Ramp 


hen the Association of 


American Railroads’ 
(AAR) audited the opera- 
tions at SP’s Marne auto 
ramp in southern Califor- 
nia, they were impressed. 
The AAR gave out perfect 
scores for: 

* Unloading vehicles, and 

* Handling rail cars after 

unloading. 

Near perfect scores of 99 
percent were eamed for: 

* Unloading procedures, 

+ Bay of vehicles, and 

+ Overall ramp rating. 

The lowest score—a 96 
percent rating—was given 
for the placement of rail 
cars for unloading. 

Bob Sarrett, manager of 
quality control-automo- 
biles, said this “is truly an 
outstanding score, reflec- 
tive of much teamwork 
from everyone involved in 
the ramp operation.” 

The AAR does not pub- 
lish comparative scores of 
the various auto ramps on 
different railroads, Sarrett 
said, but it does publish the 
highest and lowest num- 
bers. “The overall ramp rat- 
ing of 99 percent puts 
Marne at the top of the list 
nationwide,” he said. 
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SP’s New 
Spirit Catches 
A Ride 

With 4449 


F amed Daylight Loco- 
motive 4449 toured 
California in May. 

The “world’s most beau- 
tiful locomotive,” owned 
by the City of Portland, 
helped SP celebrate the 
50th anniversary of Los 
Angeles Union Station and 
the city of Sacramento's 
150th anniversary. 

The crowd-pleasing loco- 
motive was also used to 
power the “San Joaquin 
Daylight Special” between 
Bakersfield and Sacramen- 
to. More than 200 cus- 
tomers were invited aboard 
to spend time with mem- 
bers of SP’s Adopt-A- 
Branch program and repre- 
sentatives of the Operating 
and Distribution Services 
departments, The 14~car 
train, which also operated 
in Oregon last December, is 
helping promote the combi- 
nation of the Rio Grande 
and SP that took place last 


October. The special train 
lets customers know that 
“The Spirit That Won The 
West” is back again at SP 
and encourages closer com- 
munication between ship- 
pers and employees. 

In Los Angeles, thou- 
sands turned out to watch 
4449 and Union Pacific’s 
8444 come into the station 
side-by-side. SP’s stream- 
lined Daylights served the 
grand mission-style Los 
Angeles Union Passenger 
Terminal (LAUPT) when it 
first opened on May 3, 
1939. Fifty years later, both 
the station and the 4449 
continue to be eye-catching 
attractions. 

The 4449 and 8444 
departed southern California 
together, traversing Cajon 
Pass alongside each other, 
to the delight of railfans. 

In Sacramento, the 4449 
was greeted by enthusiastic 
spectators as it pulled into 
town to help celebrate the 
city’s 150th birthday. The 
engine was on display near 
the very spot where the Cen- 
tral Pacific, SP’s predeces- 
sor, started building the first 
transcontinental railroad. 
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A Show of 
Power. . . 
With More 
to Come 


P took delivery of 20 

new General Electric 
locomotives in May. The 
B40-8 units arrived ina 
solid train at SP’s yard in 
East St. Louis. The new 
four-axle units are rated at 
4,000 horsepower. 

These are the first of 50 
new locomotives that were 
ordered last Fall. The 
remaining 30 units—~all 
GP60 models from General 
Motors’ Locomotive 
Group—will arrive later 
this summer. 

Separately, SP is taking 
delivery of 40 leased EMD 
locomotives. 

In June, SP announced 
that it will acquire another 
50 new GP60 model diesel 
locomotives during the first 


quarter of 1990. The four- 
axle units have 3,800 
horsepower and represent 
the latest in microprocessor 
controlled technology. 

Since the Spring of 1987, 
SP has ordered 210 new 
locomotives. 


Yard 
Improvements 
at Herington 
Underway 


$600,000 project to 

improve the flow of 
trains through the 156-acre 
yard at Herington is under- 
way. The project will expe- 
dite main line connections, 
through a series of 
crossovers, for the almost 
30 trains a day using the 
terminal. 

Crews are installing 10 
new track switches and 
relocating four others. They 
are also adding 3,000 feet 


to one track and adjusting 
the lengths of three others. 
Cotton Belt officials say 
the work is expected to be 
completed by the end of 
the summer. 

The yard underwent a 
$470,000 rehabilitation 
last year. 


New ‘Gons’ 
Ordered 


$15 million order for 

325 new railroad gon- 
dola cars was announced 
in July. Gunderson, Inc., 
in Portland, Ore., will 
build the cars and expects 
delivery of the new equip- 
ment to begin in late 
August. 

Each 65-foot-long car 
has 3,200 cubic feet of 
space with a loading 
capacity of 100 tons. The 
new cars will be used to 
transport steel and steel 
products throughout SP’s 
15-state system. 


Appoint- 
ments, 
Retirements, 
Deaths 


he listing of appoint- 

ments, retirements and 
deaths was omitted from 
this special issue of the 
Bulletin. Those columns 
will return in the next 
issue. 


modities using refrigerated containers moving exclu- 
sively on double-stack cars is being tested by SP. 

Recent innovations in railroad equipment and container 
refrigeration technology provide a new opportunity for rail- 
roads in the perishable market. 

If the pilot program is judged a success, a proposed new SP 
subsidiary called Southern Pacific Temperature Controlled 
Distribution Services would be in charge of the perishable 
commodities moving in double-stack service. 

Everything from lettuce, frozen foods and chocolates to film 
and pharmaceuticals would be ideally suited for this service. 


A truck-competitive rail service for perishable com- 


— Photos by Ron Rang 
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